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Provincial AUTHORITY. 


The firſt External Settled Authority 
in the ChURcn CHRIS r. 


Reverend Brethren, 
» MONGST the various 


poiqquiſitions we have had 
3 Occaſion to take into our 
Thoughts, in the Courſe 
of theſe Conſultations con- 
ccrning Church-Powers, and the Ex- 
crciſe of them; it may be remembred 
we had Occaſion to conſider a Prin- 
ciple much inſiſted on by our Modern 
Scepticks or Epicurcans, Viz. THE 
LIBERTY OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT OF 
DiscRETION: We then allowed the 
Principle, and only cndeayoured to 
A232 give 
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give it its due Limitations. This comes 
now reinforc d upon us from the ſame 
Quarter, I ſuppoſe, in a late Pamphlet 
under the pacifick Title of an Jrenicum, 
with Hobbe's State of War in the Bow- 
. 

For this Author endeavours to ſup- 
port it againſt all Authority, whether 
Original or Deriv'd, by aſſerting it to 
be uncontrolable; and, though with 
ſome Modeſty, aſſerts it to be infallible 
too: Here therefore again we mult al- 
low the Principle to be the undoubted 
Property of all the reaſonable Creati- 
on; for otherwiſe neither Angels nor 
Men could have fallen from their Du- 
ty, But for that Reaſon we cannot 
allow it thoſe two great Atributes of 
being uncontrolable or infallible. 

If. Becauſe every Poſitive, or as 
ſome call it, Arbitrary Law, is in its 
own Nature, and neceſſarily muſt be a 
Comptrol upon it, ſo far forth as the 
Obligation of it reaches: And we all 
own, even they themſelves cannot de- 
ny it, that there are poſitive Laws both 
of Divine and Humane Inſtitution, 
which we muſt or ought to ſubmit 
to. Again, 
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ally, In regard to its Certainty or 
Infallibility, we do aſſert that the 
wild, incoherent, inconſiſtent Schemes 
of Confuſion, ſet on Foot by thoſe 
who pretend to act under this Princi- 
ple, which have produced amongſt us 
nothing elſe but Atheiſm, Irreligion, 
Quarrels, and Breach of Peace, both in 
the Sacred and the Civil Polity, are too 
ſad a Conviction of its Fallibility. And 
this is all I would at preſent ſay to this 
Author, whoever he may be, only let 
him know that his falſe Notion of Catho- 
liciſm ſhall have its due Confideration, 
when we come to take into our 
Thoughts the true Nature of Catho- 
lick Communion ; and then ſomebody 
may know what ſomebody means by 
Catholick. 

But this will neceſſarily engage us 
to make as brief a Recapitulation as 
we can, of what has already fallen un- 
der our Conſideration, that ſo the Con- 
nection of that, with what is to come, 
may appear the better. Now we have 
conſidered the CHURCH as a Bopy, or 
SPIRITUAL INCORPORATION, ſubſiſting 
under a Divine Charter; and therefore 
muſt be endowed with ſo much Pow- 
er and Authority as is requiſite and ne- 
ceſſary 
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mo 
ceſſary for the Support of ſuch a Body, 
or Politick Incorporation. 

We have conſidered further the Dif- 
ference between the Civil and the a- 
cred Polity, from that which is in all 
Morals the chief Diſtinction, the End 
of them; for tho' they are both of 
them of God Almighty's Inſtitution, 
yet one of them is ordained for the 
Peace and Happineſs of Mankind in 
this Life only, the other for the cycr- 
laſting Peace and Happineſs of Man- 
kind in another; and from thence 
have, I hope, rightly inferr'd the Inde- 
pendence of the true Spiritual Powers 
on the Civil, becauſe they are ſuch as 
neither are, nor can be derived from 
it: And yet notwithſtanding this Inde- 
pendence we have conſidered, they 
are not claſhing or interfering Pow- 
ers, but ſuch as are very well conſi- 
ſtent, and ought to be Friendly, Aiding, 
and Aſliſtant to one another. 

We have conſidered further, that 
this Spiritual Kingdom is the Mediato- 
rial Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour; 
and therefore the Powers to be exer- 
cisd in it, muſt neceſſarily be admini- 
ſtred in this World. This led us to 
* conſider what Commiſſions our Savi- 
our 


[7] 
our left behind him for the Admini- 
ſtration of theſe Powers. And here 
we have been engag'd to conſider that 
haughty Claim of the Church of Rome 
to an Univerſal and Infallible Conduct, 
left ſingly with St. Peter, and by him 
derived to them, as his pretended Suc- 
ceſſors, which we have found upon a 
full and impartial View of all our Sa- 
viour's Commiſſions, to be a ground- 
leſs Fiction; for we have found our 
Saviour's Commiſſions equally granted 
to the whole College of Apoſtles; and 
we have found further, St. Peter never 
claiming to himſelf, nor the Apoſtles 
in their Practice acknowledging ſuch 
A Superiority to him; but they all acted 
either collegiately and in common, or 
when ſingly, upon the ſole Right of their 
Proper Converſions, under the Only 
Vniverſal and Infallible Conduct of The 
Promiſe of our Saviour, The holy Com- 
Forter whom he had ſent unto them, 
and by whom he promis'd to be with 
them to the End of the World. Un- 
der this only Univerſal and Infallible 
Conduct, we muſt now proceed to en- 
quire how the external Government of 
the Church came to arrive at any State 
of Settlement or Perfection. 
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In which Enquiry it will be neceC- 
fary to diſtinguiſh between the Time of 
Converſion, and the Time of Efta- 
bliſhment ; for there muft be neceſſa- 
rily firſt a collected Body of Converts 
to the Faith of Chriſtianity; before 
there could be any ſtated Eſtabliſhment 
of any Chriſtian Society. This was 
our Saviour's own Method in his laſt 
and Grand Commiſſion to his Apo- 
ſtles: He bids them firſt go and Diſci. 


ple all Nations, and then Teach and 


Bapti ge, and to govern them; and for 
this Work promiſes to be with them 
to the end of the World. According- 
ly we find, the Lives and Labours of 
the Apoſtles were chiefly employ'd in 
the Converſion of the World to the 
State of Chriſtianity: In this Arduous 


Work it was (for the Harveſt was great, 


and the Labourers but few) they did 
more eminently ſtand in need of the 
Infallible Conduct of the holy Spirit. 
Here it was they ſpake as the Spirit 
gave them Utterance, and had ſuch 
Succeſs that the Number of Believers 
was greatly multiply'd in Feruſatem 
and Fwudea; for the Word of the Lord 
was to come out from Mount Sion. At- 
ter this, by particular Revelation, both 

St. Peter 


u. 
St. Peter and St. Paul were inſtructed 
in a Myſtery to the Fews unknown 
and unexpected, viz. the Converſion 
of the Gentiles: After this again, theſe 
two great Apoſtles, under the Univerſal 
and Infallible Conduct of the ſame 
Spirit, ſeem to have divided their Pro- 
vinces. St. Peter went to the Diſper- 
ſion of the Fews, who were then ſcat- 
tered over all the Roman Provinces. 
St. Paul, by the particular Direction 
of the ſame Spirit, laboured in the 
Converſion of the Gentiles; and ſo one 
became the Apoſtle of the Circumciſi- 
vn, the other of the Uncircumciſion. 
The other Apoſtles had likewiſe their 
Pfovinces aſſign'd them, and their La- 
bours met with a proportionable Suc- 
ceſs: the Detail of which we are not 
now to recount. It is the proper Bu- 
ſineſs of Church Hiſtorians; only from 
hence obſerve, that theſe Converſions 
are the Ground-Work, or make up the 
material Part of that Society which 
was to be taught, and governed, and 
which our Saviour promis d ſhould 
ſubſiſt to the End of the World. 

The Foundation of the Form or 
Plan of that External Government by 
which this collected Society was to be 
B ordered, 
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ordered, ſcems to be built upon ano 


ther Principle, which yet has been al- 
ready hinted: For it may be remem- 
bred it was ask'd to be admitted as a 
Poſtulatum, what I hope will now be 
allow'd us for a Principle; That our 
Saviour did not come into the World 
to reform the Civil Polity, but the Sa- 
cred only ; and therefore took the Ci- 
vil Powers as he found them, and left 
them ſo too. This has been illuſtra- 
ted by the Doctrine and Example both 
of our Savionr himiclf and his Apo- 
ſtles; who are all of them full in their 
Inſtructions to their Followers, in eſta- 


bliſhing the Duty of Subjects to their 
Supcriors in the Civil Polity: And 


therefore from hence it was inferr'd 
further, that the State of Chriſtianity, 
or the Sacred Polity, as reform'd by 
our Saviour, enter'd the World as the 
Soul does the Body, without any Di- 
ſturbance of its Parts; but with this 
noble Addition, that it gives new Life, 
adds freſh Vigour and Strength to 
it. 

Upon theſe Principles, as tis plain 
the Converſion of the World, or the 
Collection of Mankind into a Chri- 
ftian Society, did ſtand in need of more 


than 


r 


EE] 


than bare human Powers, and actual- 
ly, and in fact had, not only the Uni- 
verſal Influence of the Comforter, but 
alſo the Infallible and even miraculous 
Aſſiſtance and Conduct of the ſame 
holy Spirit in the Collection of Man- 
kind into this reformed State of the 
Chriſtian Sacred Polity; ſo it is not 
difficult to imagine, that in forming and 
eſtabliſhing the ſaid collected Society, 
they muſt be led by the ſame univer- 
ſal Influence and infallible Conduct to 
the Settlement and Eſtabliſhment of 
it, upon ſuch Principles of Govern- 
ment and Juriſdiction, as might both 
in the Method and the Manner of it, 
convince the World that the Authori- 


| ty they pretended to cxerciſe, howe- 


ver Sacred and Divine, was not yet any 
ways injurious to, claſhing, or inter- 
fering with the ſettled Peace of the 


| Civil, Polity, but highly beneficial, aid- 
ing, and aſſiſtant to it. 


And from hence to avoid all Occa- 


| ſion of Offence, Jealouſy, or Suſpicion 


of any ways interfering with the Civil 
Poliry, by ſetting up new Limits or 
Boundaries for the Exerciſe of their 


Sacred Authority, we do conclude 
that they follow'd the ſame Limits and 


3 2 Models 
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Models of Juriſdiction they then found 
the Civil Polity under; and therefore 
venture to aſſert, that the firſt External 
Authority eſtabliſhed in the Church 
was Provincial Authority, becauſe: it 
enter'd the World when ſettled under 
the Provincial Form. 

If theſe Premiſſes are admitted, there 
will need no more for the Confirma- 
tion of the Argument, but only to 
ſhew that at the firſt Settlement of 
Chriſtianity, the Civil World was then 
divided into Provincial Juriſdictions, 
and that the firſt Settlements of the 
Chriſtian Polity did actually and in fact 
conform themſelves to it, only to ob- 
viate the Prejudice of Novelty, which 
may poſſibly be objected againſt this 
Method of arguing, it may be neceſ- 
ſary to give you the Opinions of ſome 
who have made it their Buſineſs to em- 
ploy their Talents in ſuch Reſcarches 
as theſe, concerning the Original Con- 
ſtitution of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity. 

Pancirolus, and Carolus a Fo, Paulo; 
one of which has given us the Notitia 
Imperij, the other the Notitia Eccleſiæ, 
doe both ſeem to come into theſe 
Sentiments. Pancirolus tells us, the 
Epiſcopa) Diſtricts of the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion 


$4.6 Wo 
ligion do plainly ſet forth to us the 
antient Boundaries of the Roman Go- 
vernments. (a) And Carolus a Ju. Paulo 
tells us, the ancient Diviſion of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Diſtricts was for the moſt part 
conformable to the Civil. (5) And a- 
gain, the Diviſion of Eccleſiaſtical Di- 
Seceſſes and Provinces, was moſtly con- 
formable to the Civil Diſpoſition of 
Princes, and were often changed at 
their Pleaſure. (c) Even Bellarmin, in 
that famous Book de Pont. Rom. where 
he endeavours to eſtabliſh the univer- 
ſal Supremacy of the Biſnop of Rome; 
yet tells us, there are many Examples 
which ſhew us the Primitive Chriſtians 
in the Settlement of their Eccleſiaſtical 
Sces, did not follow any other Model 
than the Diviſion of Provinces, and 
Prerogatives of ſuriſdiction, which had 
before been eſtabliſhed by the Romans. 


(a) In primis meminerimus Diceceſes Epiſcopales 
Chriſtianæ Religionis multis certiſſimiſque indicijs 
Romanam Antiquitatem nobis repræſentare. Not. 
Imp. Occ. p. 6. | 

() Magna ex parte Antiqua Diœceſeòn Eccleſi- 
aſticarum Diviſio, Civili Conformis fuit. Proœm. 

10. 
F (e) Partitio Diceceſedn & Provinciarum Eccleſi- 
aſticarum ut plurimum conſormis fuit civili Prin- 
cipum Diſpoſitioni. Quæ ſæpius ad nutum eorum 
mutata eſt, Lib. 1. p. 16. 
And 
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(4) And the Great and Learned Arch: 
biſhop of Paris, Mr. de Marca, both 
in his firſt and ſixth Book, wholly pro- 
ceeds upon this Hypotheſis : The 
Churches, he tells us, were Provincial- 
ly ſettled by the Apoſtles after the Mo- 
del of the Roman Empire; ſo that he 
who was entruſted with the Biſhoprick 
of the Metropolitan City, ſhould have 
the Primacy of Suffrage among his 
Brethren, (e) And a little further, 
tho' the Form of dividing Provinces 
and Metropoles did deſcend from the 
Apoſtles, yet this Diviſion did not re- 
ceive its laſt Hand, till afterwards in 
Proceſs of Time, it was finally ſettled 


by thoſe Biſhops who preſided in the 


larger Cities. (F) And in his ſixth 


(d) Majores enim in Inſtituendis ſedibus Eccleſi- 
arum non aliam inijſſe Rationem quam ſecundum 
Diviſionem Provinciarum, & Przrogativas a Ro- 
manis antea Stabilitas, quamplurima ſunt Exempla. 
de Pont, Rom. Lib. 2. c. 17. 

(e) Eccleſias ad exemplum Romani Imperij per 
Provincias ab Apoſtolis ita tributas fuiſſe, ut inter 
fratres, ejus Epiſcopi prima Sententia haberetur, 
cui Metropolitane urbis Epiſcopatus concreditus 
fuifſet, abſque ullo Negotio probari poteſt. Lib. i. c.3. 

(f) Etfi forma Dividendarum Provinciarum & 
Metropoledn ab. Apoſtolis manaverit ; hæc tamen 
Diviſio, ab Epiſcopis qui erant in majoribus urbibus 
Conſtituti, per Incrementa variorum temporum 
aucta, tandem ultimam Diſpoſitionem conſecuta eft 


ihid, 
Book 
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Book he tells us, the Apoſtles wiſely 
preſerved the Civil Diſpoſition of the 


Roman Empire in the Settlement of 
their Churches, becauſe in that Empire 
the Chriſtian Religion was more eaſi- 
ly received than amongſt the barbarous 


Nations. So that as the Body of the 


Empire was divided into Provinces, ſo 
did they likewiſe Provincially divide 
the Eccleſiaſtical World. (g) And a- 
gain, it remains that we ſhould prove, 
that when the Apoſtles divided the 
Churches into Provinces, they had it 
in their Thoughts to eſtabliſh a College 
of Biſhops under the Preſidence of a 
Metropolitan. ( 

But to come nearcr home, the Eng- 
{iſh Reformation, from the Uſurpati- 
ons and Innoyations of the Church of 
Rome, ſcems to be built upon the fame 


— — — 


(g) Obſervatum id ab Apoſtolis in infantia Ec- 
cleſiæ: Qui Sapienter in Eccleſia retinuerunt Ci- 
vilem imperij Romani Diſpoſitionem, in quo Dei 
Religio facilius ſuſcepta eſt, quam apud Gentes bar- 
baras, adeo ut cum Imperij Corpus in Provincias 
tributum eſſet, Orbem quoque & ĩpſi Eccleſiaſticum 
in Provincias partiti ſint. Lib. 6. Cap. 1. Set. 3. 

( Supereſt nunc ut probemus Apoſtolos quum 
Eccleſias diftribuerent in Provincias, in Animo ha- 
buifſe; ut in iis Corpus Epiſcoporum Statueretur, 


ſub Praſidentia Epiſcopi Metropoleòs. 5 
| Tin- 
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Principle: For tho ſome would endea- 
vour to fix it upon their Darling Prin- 
ciple of private Judgment of Diſereti- 
on, yet if we look more narrowly in- 
to the firſt Steps and Movements of it, 
we {hall find it built upon the Inde- 
pendency of the Engliſh Church and 
Nation, upon any Foreign Authori- 
ty. The Bondage of the Roman 
Yoke was too heavy for our Fore- 
fathers to bear, as may appear from the 
many Struggles it has coſt us in this 
Nation, and more particularly from 
thoſe famous Statutes of Proviſors and 
Premunire's made and confirmed by 
ſeveral of our Princes, when they were 
able to exert the Uſe and Exerciſe of 
their Sovereign Authority. And when 
at laſt it came to make that great Ad- 
vance under King Henry VIII. we find 
it done wholly upon the Claim of an 
Independency upon any Foreign Au- 
thority. For tho' the firſt Breach of 
Amity, tis true, between King Henry 
and the Biſhop of Rome, did ariſe from 
the grand Cauſe of the Divorce; and 
therefore when the Biſhop of Rome 
was ſo hardy as to put him under Cen- 

ſure, he did appeal to a general Coun- 


cil, becauſe it was then acknowledged 
by 
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by themſelves both in the Councils of 
Baſil and Conſtance, to be a Method 
ſufficient to ſuſpend, and ſtop Procced- 
ings of that kind; yet when he came 
to conſult both his Spiritual and Tem- 


poral Counſels at Home; he by his 


own Great Wiſdom and Penctration 
(for he was a very Learned Prince) as 
well as by the Wiſdom of his Coun- 
ſels, both Spiritual and Temporal, de- 
termin'd to promote his Reformation 
upon the Primitive Platform, 
Accordingly we find, when he had 
freed the Provincial Authority from 
the Fetters of Legantine Powers, Ex- 
emptions, Bulls of Privilege, Appcals, 
&c. He obliged the Clergy to ſub- 
ſcribe this General Poſition, That the 


| Biſhop of Rome. has no more Autho- 


rity here in Englund, than any other 
Forcign Biſhop. has. This Poſition is 
the firſt and immediate Conſequence 


of Provincial Authority: For tho' no 
| Forcign Biſhop ought to interfere, or 
intermeddle with the Particular Go- 
vernment of any Province, of which 


he is no Member; yet every one has 


ſuch a Right in the one Common E- 
piſcopate, as St. Cyprian expreſſes it, 
In Solidum, that every one may, and 


ought 


— 
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ought to interpoſe ſo far as it con- 
cerns the Maintenance of the Catho. 
lick Unity ; which will appear further 
when we come to conſider the True 
Notion of Catholick Communion ; 
but the Biſhop of Rome no more than 

any other. 
And this is more fully expreſſed in 
that Noble Prcamble to his Statute a- 
— gainſt Appeals to Rome: The Body 
c. 12. Opiritual, whereof 8 Power when 
any Cauſe of the Law Divine happen- 
ed to come in Queſtion, or of Spiritu- 
al Learning, that it was Declar d, In- 
terpreted, and Shew'd by that Part of 
the ſaid Body Politick called the Spiri- 
tuality, now being uſually called the 
Engliſh Church; which always has 
been reputed, and a found of that 
fort, that both for \Knowledge, Inte- 
grity, and Sufficiency of Number, it hath 
been always thought, and is alſo it 
this Hour ſufficient and meet of itſ/}, 
without the intermedling of any Ext- 
rior Perſon or Perſons, to Declare and 
Determine all ſuch Doubts, and to 
Adminiſter all ſuch Offices and Duties 
as to their Rooms Spiritual doth ap- 
pertain. Theſe are the Principles our 


Engliſh Divines have ever ſince pro- 
| ceeded 


E 

ceeded upon, whenever they have been 
engag d in the Defence of the Common 
Epiſcopate. Nor have we heard of 
any other Principles, except from En- 
thuſiaſtick Miſtaken Schiſmaticks, till 
our Modern Epicurcans have endea- 
voured to introduce their Latitudina- 
rian Scheme, and to level all Church- 
Authority into the, private Judgment 

of Diſcretion. 
If then theſe Authorities may be ſuf- 
ficient to vindicate the preſent Hypo- 
theſis from the Imputation of Novelty, 
or Singularity, we may venture to pro- 
cced and enquire into the Truth and Fact 
of the firſt Settlements of Church-Au- 
thority, how far they were contorm'd to 
the Models and Diſpoſitions of the Civil 
Government; in Order to which we 
muſt firſt in general enquire, what was 
then the Model and Diſpoſition of the 
Civil Polities of the World, when this 
Settlement began firſt to be introduc'd. 
The Roman Empire had at that 
time cnlarg'd its Bounds to much the 
greateſt Part of the then known habi- 
table World, Europe and Africa, obcy'd 
them, and Aſia itſelf, as far as the ut- 
moſt Bounds of Pontus, to the North- 
Eaſt, and the River Euphrates, to the 
C3 South- 
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South-Eaſt ; and therefore the Word 
of the Lord being to come out from 
Mount Sion, and to be preach'd to all 
Nations, beginning at Zeruſalem, the 
firſt Settlement of it muſt by Conſe- 
quence neceflarily happen within the 
Limits of this great extended Empire. 

While the Dominions of the Roman 
Commonwealth were bounded and 
confined to the Limits of Italy only, 
we find the City of Rome alone was a 
ſufficient Metropolis for that Compaſs, 
and the Inferior Juriſdictions were no 
more than either Colonies, Municipia, 
or Prefectures. But when they extend- 
cd their Conqueſts to Foreign Coun- 
tries, and carried their Dominions be- 
yond thoſe Limits, the Settlementof the 
Juriſdiction of thoſe new Conqueſts was 
made in the Provincial Form: For a 
Province, as Feſtus tells us is, Quam Po- 
pulus Romanus Provicit, i. e. ante vicit, 
A Kingdom or Country brought under 
the Dominion of the People of Rome, 
cither by their Arms, or by ſome other 
Method, for the Dominions of Attalus, 
in Aſia, and ſome others, were given 
to them by Teſtamentary Donation, 
or Legacy. The way of Forming them 
into what is thus called A Province, 
Stante 
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Stante Republica, was on this Manner : 
When Notice was given of the New 
Acquiſition, a Committee, or Legation 
was appointed of Five or Ten Sena- 
tors, more or leſs, with Inſtructions 
from the Senate to join with their Ge- 
neral who had conquered, or with a- 
ny other Perſon who had Power to 
deliver into their Hands the New Ac- 
quiſition. And theſe were to annex it 
to the Roman Government, with more 
or fewer Privileges as the Caſe requir'd; 
and thoſe Inſtructions directed. 

Theſe Provinces were at firſt all of 
them Prætorian, i. e. governed by Præ- 
tors, or Pro Prætors; ſome of them 
after wards became Proconſular. Sicily 
was the firſt Settled Province of the 
Romans, as being neareſt Italy, and 
the firſt Foreign Acquiſition the Ro- 
mans made; and therefore Tully calls 


it, in his Action againſt Verres, Pro- 


vincia Suburbana & Fidelis. The next 
was Sardinia, then the two Spains, 
Africa, Gaul, and ſo on to the Boun- 
daries already fixd in Aſia. As their 
Provinces encreas'd, the Number of 
their Prætors was encreaſed likewiſe, 
and theſe particular Governments were 
appointed to the Roman Magiſtrates by 
| Lots. 
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Lots. The Method of Adminiſtration 
in theſe ſeycral Provinces, as Roſinus 
tells us was, In every Province there 
were ſeveral Dioceceſles, or ſmaller Ad- 
miniſtrations, conſiſting of ſeveral Con- 
ventions for Trade and Commerce ] 
and ſeveral Juriſdictions. [ for Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice } C for Nundinæ 
& Forum among the Romans, make up 
the formal Notion of a City] To theſe 
Places the Adjacent Country came for 
their own Convenience [ cither to buy 
or ſell } q to demand Juſtice of the 
Roman Magiſtrate ; () which Deſcrip- 
tion docs fully anſwer the Primitive 
Platform of Church-Government for 
the firſt Three Hundred Years, and is 
the plain Model of our preſent Re- 
formed Church-Authotity. 

When the Imperial Power was ſet- 
tled under Auguſtus, this Provincial 
Form of Adminiſtration {till remained ; 
and all the Alteration it received was 
only this, that Auguſtus divided Shares 


(i) In Singulis Provincij diverſe Dizceſes, five 
diverſi Conventus, ac diverſa Fora, conſtituebantur; 
Eiſque ſuæ cuique Civitates attribuebantur. Que 
eo, Juris a Romano Magiſtratu poſcendi cauſa con- 
venirent. 


with 


guſtus himſelf, and left as a Legacy to 


| 1 09 Lib. 33s Pag · 576, 577. & Lib. 56. Pe. 682. : | f ih 
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with the Senate, and took to himſelf 
the Nomination of the Magiſtrates, to 
the larger and remoter Provinces, as 
being neceſlary for the better Security 
of the Frontiers of his large extended 
Empire, againſt the Inſults or Inroads 
of ſuch as were Enemies to it, and 
Borderers upon it; leaving ſtill the Set- 
tled and Pacifick Provinces to the Spr- 
tition of the Senate as formerly. This 
appears plainly from Dion Caſſius. 
(&) This State of the Roman Empire 
was drawn up into four Books by Au- 


the People of Rome, written by his 

own Hand, and preſented by his Suc- 

ceſſor Tiberius to the Senate, with his 

laſt dying Advice to them, not to en- 
deavour to enlarge their Bounds fur- 

ther, but to maintain the Acquſitions 

he had left them, as appears from the 
Teſtimonics of Suetontius, Tacitus, and Smet. vit. 
Dion Caſſius. Now if theſe Noble 8 
and Imperial Remains had been pre- 1®. Dion. 
ſerved to us, they might have been of Lib. 56. 
ſingular Uſe in theſe Reſearches; but 


alas! there is nothing left of them but 


— 


I... 
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what is blended amongft the Modern 
Notitiz, and hardly diſcoverable a- 
mongſt the Common Rubbiſh, But 
further yet, this Provincial Method of 
Government ſcems not to have been 
the Peculiarity of the Roman Empire 
the Eaſtern Monarchics, where the Ro- 
man Arms had never penetrated, tis 
plain had it, and ſeem to have led the 
Romans into it. For tis plain from 
Sacred Story, both the Aſſyrian and 
Perſian Monarchics were ſo model'd ; 
Which may be taken as a further Ar- 
gument, that Mortal Power which in 
its Nature is limitted and confined, is 
forc'd to ſupport itſelf by theſe Aſ- 
ſiſtances; and therefore cannot be an- 
ſwerable for an Univerſal and Infalli- 
ble Conduct, that can belong only to 
ſuch a Being as is both Omniſcient, 
and Omnipotent. 

Under this State and Condition of 
the Civil World, when it was in the 
Profoundeſt Peace, in the Reign of Au- 
guſtus, and when it was under the 
moſt extended Dominion it was capa- 
ble of ſupporting, the Prince of Peace 
was pleas'd to come into the World, 
and bring along with him the Great 
Reformation of the Sacred Polity ; 
that 


g— 
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that loſt Mankind might know how to 
ſecure to themſelves the more yalua- 
ble Inheritance of everlaſting Peace 
and Happineſs in another World; when 
they found by too plain an Experimenr, 
they were not able to ſupport the Tem- 
poral Peace and Happineſs of this. The 
Prophets ſtyle him the Prince of Peace ; 


| and tell us his Deſign was to bring us Ila. ix. 6. 


glad Tydings of Peace and Salvation. 


| How beautiful upon the Mountains are 
the Feet of him that bringeth good 


Tydings, that publiſheth Peace, that 


| bringeth good Tydings of good, that 


publiſheth Salvation, that ſaith unto 


Sion, Thy God reigneth. And ſo Pe- Iſa. li. 7; 


ter, and the other Apoſtles ( for it was 
the Declaration of them all when un- 
der Bonds for the Publication of it) 
told the whole Sanhedrim of the eu- 


ij Prieſts : Whom ye have crucified, acts v. 
him hath God exalted with his right 3", 22. 
Hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour, 


to give Repentance to Iſrael, and For- 
giveneſs of Sins ; and we are his Mit- 


| neſſes of theſe things; and ſo is alſo 
the Holy Ghoſt, whom God hath given 
| to them that obey him. 


If then it muſt be allowed us, that 


this Glorious and Salutiferous Oecono- 
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my was undertaken by our Saviour, 
for the Reformation of the Sacred Po. 
lity alone; and that he did not come 
to diſturb the Peace or Polities of the 
Civil World, tho' that was what the 
miſtaken Jews expected from him: 
For as he himſelf in another Caſe re- 
lating to the Zewzſh Polity ſays, I came 


not to deſtry the Law, but to fulfil it 


ſo may it in this Caſe be ſaid, He came 
not to diſturb the Civil World, but 
rather to confirm, and improve it. 
When the Deſignation of this Glorious 
Reformation was ſo plainly of Divine 
Authority, and the Execution of it 
left to the Conduct and Inerrable 
Wiſdom of his Holy Spirit, which did 
eminently appear in the weak Human 
Inſtruments appointed for the Mini- 
ſerial Part of it; tho' under ſuch a De- 
ſignation, and ſuch a Conduct, it could 
not fail of Succeſs : For the Triumphs 
of the Goſpel were early ſpread over 
all the World, the Heathen were given 
him for his Inheritance, and the ut- 
moſt Parts of the Earth for his Poſſeſſi. 
on. Yet the, Nature of this Grand 
Affair requiring, according to the Prin- 
ciples already down, that there ſhould 
be firſt a Converſion of the World 8 

the 
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tlie Stare of Chriſtianity, before there 


could be any Eftabliſhment of the 
Chriſtian Polity z it follows from 
thence that the Advances to any kind 
of Settlement or Perfection, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be Gradual: For Men muſt be 
firſt convinced of the Truth of Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine, before they would be 
willing to be governed by the Laws 
of that Doctrine they believed to be 
true. But when they found this Doc- 
trine not only did more plainly ma- 
nifeſt to them the Super- eminent Do- 
minion of God Almighty over all the 
World, but alſo that this Doctrine pre- 
ſerv'd to, and improv'd for them the 
Duties and Obligations they thought 
themſelves under to their Temporal 
Superiors. When they found they 
could render unto God, the things 
that are God's, and unto Cæſar, the 
things that are Cz/ar's, it made them 
readily comply with the Propos'd Re- 
formation, and do their Duty to God 
and their King too, within thoſe Li- 
mits and Juriſdictions which were e— 
qually preſcribed to both of them. 

Hence therefore will ariſe upon us a 
double Enquiry of Fact, viz. 


1. What 


- Tf. What Advances the Provincial 
Form made in the Sacred Polity du- 
ring the Hiſtory of the Sacred Canon, 
under the Adminiſtration of the Apo- 
ſtles themſelves. 

24ly, Upon that Foundation, what 
further Advances it did make towards a 
Perfect Settlement in the next Suc- 
ceeding, Apoſtolical, and Primitive 
Ages. And from theſe Enquiries, 
when fully made, we may I hope, be 
allow'd to conclude, That Provincial 
Authority was the firſt Settled, Exter- 
nal Authority in the Church of Chriſt. 
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